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FOREWORD 


E present herewith the report of the Chairman of the 

American Preparatory Committee No. 2 of the International 
Conference of Social Work. A brief summary of the report 
was given at Frankfurt at the Tuesday afternoon session of 
Commission IT. 

The committee was able to hold only one two-day meeting. At 
that time the members were agreed that, instead of confining dis- 
cussion to an analysis of the factors described in their assignment, 
it was best to treat the whole subject under the following headings: 


(1) Interpenetration of family social work; the ways in which 
social case work with families has influenced or been 
influenced by other fields. 


(2) The present status of family social work as affected by the 
current economic situation. 


(3) Current developments in family case work, considered as lines 
of experimentation, each of which contributes to the other 
and to social case work as a whole. 


Since it was impossible to present a final draft of this report 
for the approval of the entire committee, what is said here should 
be considered as representing primarily the opinions of the writer, 
based in part upon discussion in the committee. 
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Interpenetrations of Family Social Work 


T should first be made clear that we are 

not discussing the relationship between all 
forms of social work and the family. There 
are many types of social work which involve 
no direct contact with families in their own 
homes, such as educational organizations and 
agencies existing primarily for the purpose 
of general social action. The forms of social 
work dealing directly with families as such 
are primarily the fields of social case work, 
and of these family social work is only one. 

All the fields of social case work, however, 
share in some degree a common heritage 
from the early charity organization move- 
ment in America, in which one of the basic 
principles was the individualization of 
human needs and the treatment of such 
needs upon the basis of a sympathetic 
understanding of each individual. Out of 
this approach there gradually developed a 
perception of family life as a fundamental 
concern in the treatment of human malad- 
justment, this conception becoming the basis 
for the emergence of the family welfare 
movement. 

Concurrently with the development of in- 
creasing skill and understanding in treating 
individual human problems, the need for a 
similar individualization of approach was 
being felt in other types of social activity, 
notably in the fields of child care, in medi- 
cine, in the treatment of delinquency, and 
soon. Derived partly from the methods and 
principles of the charity organization move- 
ment, and partly from specialized types of 
activity, the following fields of social case 
work gradually developed : 

Child welfare work, including several 
types of children’s protective agencies, child 
placement, and the introduction of social 
case work methods in institutional care. 

Medical social work, designed primarily to 
achieve a better understanding of the per- 
sonality and environment of the sick indi- 
vidual as a requisite to rounded medical 
treatment. 


The American Red Cross, many of whose 
units in semi-rural areas are essentially 
social case work agencies, and which has de- 
veloped social case work methods in disaster 
relief and in service to war veterans and 
their families. 

Probation, with the introduction of social 
case work methods in the care of child and 
adult delinquents coming within the jurisdic- 
tion of the courts. 

Psychiatric social work, serving as a chan- 
nel for psychiatric treatment upon the basis 
of a better understanding of social and 
physical environment and relationships. 

The visiting teacher movement, through 
which social case workers attached to the 
public schools may, through an understand- 
ing of family background and environment, 
influence the treatment of the problem child 
in school. 

Travelers’ aid, concerned initially with the 
problems of families and individuals “in 
transit” or without fixed abode. 

And finally, family social work, the most 
direct heir of the charity organization move- 
ment and the largest field of social case 
work, concerned primarily with the treat- 
ment of personal and family maladjustments 
growing out of social, economic, physical, 
and personality difficulties. This field, 
wherever referred to in this paper, includes 
Jewish, Catholic, and Protestant agencies, as 
well as non-sectarian agencies under both 
governmental and private auspices. 

The foregoing is merely an indication, 
without any attempt at complete description, 
of the major fields in which different social 
case work agencies have been developed. 
There are other fields to which social case 
work methods have been adapted, either 
indirectly or through the development of 
special agencies. Social case work has 
greatly influenced work with the foreign- 
born in America, through organizations 
working with special groups and through the 
efforts of the International Migration Serv- 
ice and the International Institutes, 
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Social case workers have been employed 
for vocational guidance and personnel work 
in industry; they are frequently attached to 
free legal aid bureaus; they have become a 
part of the administration of institutions for 
the care of many types of the physically and 
mentally handicapped; and they are fre- 
quently employed by churches and denom- 
inational agencies in the establishment of a 
closer and more understanding relationship 
between the church and its constituency. 

Social case work as a whole has been en- 
riched in content by contributions from the 
fields to which it has thus become related, 
and it is constantly borrowing and making 
adaptations directly from the social arts and 
sciences. In so young a movement it is dif- 
ficult as yet to evaluate these various influ- 
ences or to indicate precisely the form of 
integration which may ultimately take place. 

For these reasons it is difficult now to 
formulate a satisfactory definition of social 
case work. That evolved by Mary E. 
Richmond has long served as a point of 
departure : 

Social case work consists of those processes 

which develop personality through adjustments 
consciously effected, individual by individual, be- 
tween men and their social environment. 
But many feel that this implies too much of 
an executive or “ managing ”’ attitude on the 
part of the case worker, and that the essen- 
tial thing is the development of a relation- 
ship between the case worker and the client 
which will release the latter’s powers of self- 
help and enable him to make his own 
adjustments. 

Beside these questions, there is the neces- 
sity of supplementing any definition with a 
description of the methods by which the 
given purpose is implemented. Perhaps the 
best we can say is that as social case work 
becomes more mature, with a growing under- 
standing of the human personality and the 
methods by which its powers may~be re- 
leased, we may gradually develop a definable 
synthesis of the great variety of practices 
which now constitute the movement’s richest 
promise. 

In all the fields of social case work there 
is in varying degree a direct contact and con- 
cern with family life. However, because of 
the difficulty of generalizing from so many 
points of view, and because of the special 
experience of the writer, this report is writ- 


ten primarily from the point of view of the 
field of family social work alone, with a 
recognition that what is said applies in some 
measure to all types of social case work. 


Present Status of’ Family Soctal Work, as 
Affected by the Current Economic 
Situation 


While its major concern has always been 
the maladjustments related to “ problems of 
poverty,” during the past several decades 
the family welfare field has widened the con- 
ception of its service to include potentially 
social case work for all families desiring 
social case work service, regardless of their 
economic status. Now, with the pressure 
resulting from prolonged unemployment, 
family social work is passing through a criti- 
cal period, affected by the social changes 
which are taking place as well as by an 
unusual pressure of work with inadequate 
resources and facilities. 

The continued predicament of from eight 
to twelve million families of the unemployed, 
whose resources have been progressively ex- 
hausted during the last few years, is result- 
ing in a constant lowering of the standard of 
living for a large proportion of our Ameri- 
can population. This tendency is accentu- 
ated by the widespread reduction in wage 
rates in industry, by part-time employment 
for a still larger group, and by a marked 
reduction in adequacy of relief standards 
forced by exhaustion of relief resources. 
Outside of the suffering resulting from these 
situations, the greatest danger is that the 
lowering of living standards and of ade- 
quacy of relief may become too casually 
accepted as inevitable, marking a retrogres- 
sion for many years in the goals toward 
which we are striving. 

There has already been a large increase in 
the number of children admitted to institu- 
tions primarily upon a basis of economic 
need, which in many instances means the 
breaking up of families. Since relief agen- 
cies are frequently unable to pay rents, there 
has been a marked “ doubling up” of fami- 
lies in inadequate quarters and under un- 
sanitary living conditions. 

Accompanying these effects upon the 
population itself, the inadequacy of relief 
resources in many communities is resulting 
in public demand that funds hitherto devoted 
to health, educational, and cultural activities 
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be diverted to relief purposes, thus threaten- 
ing community services which are essential 
to social case work itself. This same tend- 
ency is evidenced in many family welfare 
agencies also, where the tremendous pres- 
sure of work with inadequate resources has 
forced a dilution of effort to a point where 
real social case work may seem impossible. 

Many family social workers feel that 
relief is too often being offered merely as a 
stop-gap, as a safeguard against mob vio- 
lence and disaffection and as a substitute for 
more fundamental industrial and economic 
readjustment. Social work as a whole bears 
a large responsibility for constant interpre- 
tation of these dangers, with their results in 
family maladjustments and a lowered quality 
of citizenship in the future. 

All of the foregoing, however, is merely 
the darker side of the picture, to balance 
which there is much that is encouraging. 
Communities have rallied to the support of 
social work as never before and where the 
confidence of the community has been gained 
in the past, professional social workers have 
been increasingly consulted in the develop- 
ment of community programs. There has 
been a marked increase in the number of 
volunteers working with family welfare 
agencies, with a better conception on the 
part of the agencies as to how the unpaid 
worker can be the most useful. 

Family case workers have evidenced a 
morale and devotion to their tasks which 
is inspiring. This has been particularly 
marked in agencies where there has been an 
experimental attitude in developing new 
methods to meet new situations. Recogniz- 
ing the impossibility of any general applica- 
tion of social case work treatment for all the 
families requiring financial assistance dur- 
ing this period, many family agencies are 
experimenting with different methods of 
organizing their work and of selecting dif- 
ferent types of family situations for varying 
degrees and types of attention, all of which 
serves to clarify what is expected of the 
case worker. This means the development 
of new skills in handling large numbers of 
cases with a light touch, with a careful selec- 
tion and adaptation of those case work proc- 
esses which seem most appropriate for short- 
time contacts with families. These and 
other forms of experimentation will be dis- 
cussed more in detail later. 
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For many years the larger proportion of 
relief expenditures in the United States has 
come from tax funds, but relief from these 
sources has too often been administered 
without any real attempt to adapt relief to 
individual needs. There is now a tremendous 
increase in the proportion of expenditures 
from public funds, but in most communities 
this is also accompanied by increased atten- 
tion to adequate administration. Current 
experimentation in the adaptation of case 
work processes to mass relief needs will 
undoubtedly have a great influence in the 
future upon the methods of public agencies 
and upon their relationship to private 
organizations. 


Current Developments and Experimentation 
in Family Case Work 


There are many other ways in which the 
present economic situation is affecting family 
social work and other fields of social en- 
deavor but the foregoing factors are among 
the most fundamental. One of the most 
hopeful results of the common crisis is a 
growing recognition that different ap- 
proaches or schools of thought in social case 
work are not necessarily alternatives, to be 
adopted wholesale, but are rather to be con- 
sidered as lines of experimentation, each of 
which contributes to the other and to the 
enrichment of social case work as a whole. 
We are recognizing more and more clearly 
that the approach of the family case worker 
to his job is governed by his particular 
capacity and equipment and must be varied 
for different types of family situations. It 
is impossible to make any rigid classification 
of families based upon the problems pre- 
sented, since personality and_ relationship 
ties are interwoven among all their problems, 
but perhaps we are gradually developing dif- 
ferent approaches adapted to such outstand- 
ing needs as the following: 


A. Economic Need: The great majority 
of the unemployed, although they may have 
family problems like the rest of us, are 
capable of normal social and economic self- 
maintenance were it not for unemployment, 
over which they have no control. Their 
primary need is temporary financial assist- 
ance involving : 


(1) Establishment of eligibility under 
simple requirements ; 
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(2) Prompt relief adjusted to their 
special needs ; 

(3) A sympathetic and understanding re- 
lationship with the relief worker designed to 
release the client’s own sense of confidence 
and his powers of self-help; 

(4) An ability upon the part of the relief 
worker to perceive signs of loss of morale 
and of family deterioration ; where evidences 
of loss of morale and of family deterioration 
exist, an interpretation to the client of what 
a more “personal” service (social case 
work treatment) may mean if it is both 
needed and desired for serious family 
problems. 

This simplification of processes for a 
large proportion of family situations means 
the development of new skills, particularly 
in the ability to diagnose the situations re- 
quiring different types and degrees of social 
case work treatment. To a large extent this 
diagnostic skill must be applied in initial 
contacts with the family, which means that 
what we call the “ intake” or “ application ” 
department of the agency must be equipped 
with qualified case workers. It also means 
that the relief staff must have continued 
supervision from qualified case workers, to 
whom may be referred those family situ- 
ations requiring case work treatment. 

At the International Conference of Social 
Work in 1928, a question was raised from 
the European point of view as to whether 
social case work is impracticable or too 
costly for general application in meeting 
widespread relief needs. The development 
just discussed means that, as against an 
acceptance of the simple alternative “ case 
work or no case work” in mass relief, there 
has been a widespread attempt in America 
to infuse at least a case work approach into 
the individualization of mass relief, with 
experimentation in the selection and adap- 
tation of case work processes toward that 
end. 

B. Environmental Adjustments: There 
are many family situations where the pri- 
mary need may be assistance in changes of 
social or physical environment. As illustra- 
tions, we have the situation of a truant boy 
whose whole problem may arise from a bad 
placement in school; a family whose prob- 
lems arise primarily from inadequate or un- 
sanitary housing, where the family itself 


desires a better environment, but is not 
acquainted with possibilities in the com- 
munity. In these and other similar situ- 
ations, elements of personality and personal 
relations are of course involved, but the 
determining factors may be matters of en- 
vironment rather than underlying personal- 
ity traits. 

C. Interpretation of Community Facilities 
and Opportunities: Because of isolation, 
lack of initiative, education, or cultural 
background, a family’s primary need may be 
interpretation of the opportunities which 
the community offers along the lines of 
health, recreation, education, and group 
association. This often means more than 
mere advice and guidance, requiring some 
preparation in the institution or group 
through which the opportunity is offered, 
and in the attitude of the client himself 
toward participation in such opportunities, 

D. Permanent Physical and Mental Handi- 
caps: Here I refer only to those types of 
so-called chronic cases involving more or 
less permanent injury to the capacity for in- 
dependent self-maintenance, and requiring 
long-continued care. Among the primary 
requisites here are differentiation between 
those individuals who can best be cared for 
in their own homes and those who require 
institutional care; continuing contact which 
may assist the individual in achieving the 
greatest degree of satisfaction possible under 
the circumstances; and the perception and 
encouragement of such capacities for social 
adjustment as may exist. 

E. Internal Personality and Emotional 
Difficulties: In nearly all situations such as 
have been described, emotional reactions and 
problems of personality and _ relationship 
necessarily play a part, but the determining 
factors are likely to be of a more objective 
type. In a comparatively small proportion 
of family situations requiring attention, 
however, purely internal maladjustments in 
personality and relationship may be s0 
fundamental as to require concentrated 
attention. Although psychology, psychiatry, 
and psycho-analysis have contributed much 
to all aspects of social case work, it is here 
that their contribution is-the most marked. 
The degree to which methods from these 
fields can be imported or adapted into social 
case work practice is still an open question, 
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which can be gradually answered only 
through continued experimentation. The 
use or adaptation of such methods requires 
rare equipment on the part of the case 
worker in personality, knowledge, and skill, 
but to the degree to which this equipment 
can be developed for such situations, social 
case work may become a channel for integra- 
tion between the individualized and subjec- 
tive approach of the psycho-analyst, and a 
more objective and social approach to 
changes in environment. 


Experimentation in the Training of 
Workers 


The foregoing merely suggests some of 
the general types of family situations which 
may justify or require variations in case 
work approach. It is not assumed that these 
problems or the approaches to them are 
mutually exclusive, or that different methods 
have been clearly developed. The outstand- 
ing necessity under the pressure of unem- 
ployment, however, has been the rapid and 
simplified training of the large number of 
workers suddenly recruited for the emer- 
gency relief job. Their tasks come pri- 
marily within the classification discussed 
above under the heading of “ Economic 
Need.” 

Of the training of these emergency 
workers, Miss Elizabeth McCord says, in a 
pamphlet recently pubiished on the subject? : 

The standard of qualification for the work 
should be high and should especially emphasize : 

(1) Educational background. 

(2) Previous work experience. 


(3) Point of view and attitude toward people. 
(4) Ability to carry a large volume of work. 


Miss McCord also distinguishes the train- 
ing of the emergency relief worker from 
that of the social case worker : 


The emergency worker, whether paid or volun- 
teer, needs not only competent supervision but 
traming to enlarge his undertaking of the task 
and his capacity for valuable service. 

This training obviously cannot be extensive or 
long-continued. Few communities will be able to 
Provide more than eight, ten, or twelve class ses- 
sions before the worker enters upon his duties. 

Such a training program ought not to be thought 
of as a course in social case work, or as a short-cut 
to professional status in social work. It should be 
directed solely to giving the prospective worker 
some background, some understanding of the gen- 


*The Emergency Worker in Unemployment 
Relief. Family Welfare Association of America, 
New York, N. Y., 15 cents. 
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eral situation with which he is called upon to deal, 
and some help in handling the more difficult prac- 
tical problems he will face. The further develop- 
ment of sound and helpful attitudes can best be 
assured through continuous consultation with the 
supervisor, whose qualifications include that of the 
social case work viewpoint. 


Paraphrasing and adding to the outline 
suggested by Miss McCord, one might say 
that the training of the emergency worker 
should include the following aspects, both 
prior to and as a part of actual experience 
in the administration of relief. 


(1) The discussion of the historical backgrounds 
of relief-giving in the United States and 
other countries. 

(2) Present methods of administering relief in 
America, public and private, the philosophy 
of adequacy of relief and individualization of 


need. 

(3) The local situation; sources and adequacy 
of local funds; the extent and types of local 
unemployment and the varying effects on 
family and individual morale. 

(4) The difference between the existing situ- 
ation and normal times in social work, with 
regard to the types of need presented and 
the kinds of service available. 

(5) The necessary criteria for establishing 
(a) eligibility for relief; (b) the type and 
amount of relief needed for each family. 

(6) Simplified and effective methods of record 
keeping, including the use of forms. 

(7) A discussion of fundamental case work 
philosophy and practice, based upon illus- 
trative cases, and designed : 

(a) To illumine the worker’s own reaction 
to the problems presented. 

(b) To develop on the part of the worker 
an objective attitude free from preju- 
dice, and a relationship between worker 
and client which, even in brief contacts, 
may serve to release the client’s own 
powers of self-help. 

(c) To develop the ability to recognize those 
situations in which further case work 
treatment is both needed and desired by 
the family, and which should be referred 
to other agencies or to case workers on 
the staff of the same agency. 


All the foregoing implies the development 
of an ability on the part of the emergency 
worker not only to do the things which are 
essential to an emergency relief job, but to 
refrain from doing those things which are 
not essential or are beyond his capacities. 
Each of these elements enters also into the 
broader training for social case work, but in 
addition to higher requirements in general 
education the qualifications of the case 
worker include an understanding of the ele- 
ments of economics, sociology, social medi- 
cine, psychology, psychiatry, psycho-analy- 
sis, and related fields. 
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Conclusion 


In such a brief review, it is impossible to 
adequately all current developments in 
amllyssécial work, or the actual and poten- 
je contributions off the social case work 
fields to a better understanding of family 
life. Family social workers are only too 
conscious of the fact that, at least in 
America, the effects of prolonged unemploy- 
ment upon millions of families represent a 
disaster far more serious than any suffering 
by Americans during the course of the 
World War. There has been a constant but 
relatively inadequate attempt in the several 
fields of social work to interpret the effects 
of unemployment and their significance in 
determining the quality of future citizenship. 
The present situation has also emphasized 
a fact which we have always known: A 
large proportion of the family situations 
with which we are faced are either caused 
or seriously affected by external factors 
(social, economic, and industrial), which lie 
outside the control of either the social case 
worker or the individual family and make 
individual adjustment difficult or impossible 
without changes in the external conditions 
themselves. Until those conditions are 
changed, in such situations family social 
work is up against a stone wall. 
Accompanying recognition of this fact, 
there is a growing feeling upon the part of 
social workers that relief of unemployment 
should not be a matter of private charity 
alone, but a responsibility of society as a 
whole, expressed primarily through the state 
in its various governmental units. Accom- 
panying this assumption of relief responsi- 
bility, society through the state must under- 
take a conscious and gradual reorganization 
of its economic and industrial structure, 


designed to bring greater security and con-- 
tinued well-being to the average family. 

In the meantime, with the increasing ac- 
ceptance upon the part of government of the 
major responsibility for meeting relief needs, 
we shall probably see in governmental relief 
agencies a modification and adaptation of 
social case work processes such as have been 
merely suggested here. We may find the 
relief agency under public auspices becoming 
the first stage in a sort of sifting process 
through which families needing and desiring 
different types and degrees of case -work 
treatment may be referred to the appropriate 
case work agencies. We may see the private 
social case work agencies placing their treat- 
ment emphasis primarily upon what may be 
called “internal” maladjustments in_per- 
sonality and relationship, and offering their 
services not only to those families referred 
by public agencies, but to others in the com- 
munity regardless of their economic status. 

And finally, let us hope that both the pub- 
lic and the private agency engaged in social 
case work with families will develop an in- 
creasing responsibility and skill in public 
interpretation of the essentials of family life. 
Adequate use of the rich material which lies 
hidden in thousands of family case records 
has been long delayed because of the great 
pressure of immediate tasks, but may we not 
hope that with a greater sharing of responsi- 
bility for the burden of relief giving, family 
case work agencies may find a release of 
time and energy for this function of experi- 
mentation and interpretation. And perhaps, 
in spite of the overwhelming emphasis upon 
relief giving which now exists in America, 
the thousands of newly recruited partici- 
pants in social work are becoming a better 
channel than we realize for spreading an 
understanding of social case work philos- 
ophy as an approach to human needs. 
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